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Educators who were imbued with an empirical point of view began to react
against the rationalistic formalism of Ciceronianism and the irrational excesses of a
brutal or vindictive discipline. In general, the realists urged that learning through the
senses by acquaintance with actual things (redid) was far more effective than merely
learning words and rules from books. The inductive method of science whereby the
learner begins with actual and simple observations of objects around him and proceeds
to more complex and unfamiliar things was proposed as the best basis for educational
method. Efforts to arouse the interest of students in what they were learning and to
adapt the materials to their abilities were praised as an improvement over traditional
formalism and mere bookishness.
In such ways as these the realists insisted that school methods and curriculums
should be revised to fit the social and intellectual changes that were beginning to
characterize modern Western civilization. In fact when the Utopians looked into the
future and tried to visualize what was to be or what ought to be, they often described
the ideal education in technical, scientific, and practical terms in contrast to the
useless gentlemanly education they were so familiar with. Thus did Thomas More,
Rabelais, Campanella, and Bacon stress the transforming role of realistic education.
Many of the doctrines of realism stemmed from an empirical philosophy which
insisted that education should cultivate the scientific spirit and method. Francis Bacon
attacked the "contentious" learning of scholastic dialectics and theology, the "deli-
cate" learning of Ciceronian humanism, and the "fantastic" learning of superstition
and witchcraft. He argued that all these neglected the study of nature and depended
upon mere speculation or authority. Instead, education should encourage original
investigation, should cultivate the habit of suspending judgment until the facts were in,
and should foster a critical attitude that would free the individual from the shackles of
preconceived prejudices and fixed ideas.
If Bacon was the high priest of realistic educational theory, the eminent
Moravian Brethren bishop, Johann Amos Comenius, was the outstanding educationist
who applied the doctrines of sense realism to pedagogical methods and content in the
schools. All instruction should be carefully graded and arranged to follow the order of
nature as revealed in the child's development. This meant proceeding from the simple
to the complex, from the known to the unknown. Throughout all teaching, the
understanding of the child should be approached through appeals to his sense experi-
ence. Comenius urged that the child learn by acquaintance with actual objects (realia)
wherever possible and in any case through pictures and representations of things, Of
his many profusely illustrated textbooks which popularized the idea of picture books
for school children, his Orbis Pictus is perhaps the best known. He improved language
teaching by giving simple descriptions of the pictures, with the vernacular and the
Latin sentences written side by side.
In Didactica Magna Comenius set forth his educational theory and his plans for
reforming the curriculum and organization of schools. In general, he was impressed
with the possibilities of social reform through pansophism, that is, teaching all
knowledge to all children. He neatly divided the educational career up to age 24 into
four periods of six years each. His 6-6-6-6 plan provided special schools for each
period: infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth. In the school for infants up to the